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view which he means to deny. He denies (and apparently he re- 
gards this denial as equivalent to the assertion of the supremacy 
of moral law) that the consequences of actions are to any extent 
relevant to the question whether actions are right or wrong. 
When he says that the end never justifies the means, and that 
"mesology is moral skepticism," he rejects all systems of Ethics 
which make the Tightness of action dependent partly on their re- 
sults. But this is an extreme theoretical position, to which it 
is hard to conform in practice. Nor did Acton conform. For 
instance, he says that the Almighty has sometimes "poured down 
blessings" even through slavery; and he held, as we have seen, 
that the safety of society may sometimes justify persecution. 
However, he seems after all to have had but a confused idea of 
the meaning of "mesology" in Ethics ; otherwise he would scarcely 
have put, as he did, the Carlylean "might is right" and the 
"Weltgeschichte ist Weltgericht" of the Prussian historians in the 
same pillory with the theory that right actions are those which 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Sydney Waterlow. 
Rye, England. 

Etudes de Morale Positive. Par Gustave Belot, Professeur de 
Philosophic au Lycde Louis-le-Grand. Paris, 1907. Pp. vii, 
523- 

Writers on Ethics seem to be peculiarly exposed, perhaps be- 
cause of the very familiarity of the subject-matter, to those errors 
which spring from treating as identical several different things 
that happen to be called by similar names. Apparently M. Belot 
is blind to this danger; at any rate he has not taken proper pre- 
cautions against it, and his work suffers accordingly. 

At the outset his whole conception of positive morality depends, 
largely on a current confusion of speech. Positive morality is 
the name of the doctrine which he advocates in opposition both 
to the metaphysicians, who would base morality on some a priori 
theoretical principle, and to the sociologists, whose mechanical 
theory of society would (he thinks) destroy morality altogether. 
But what does the name imply? The French word morale is 
ambiguous — even more so than the English word "morality." It 
can mean either "morality" in the sense of good conduct, or 
"ethics" in the sense of a theory about good conduct. Now, M. 
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Belot never sees that there is any difference between these two 
meanings. Had he done so, his exposition might have gained in 
clearness; but then also it might have ceased to be plausible. 
Consider, for instance, his statement of the problem on page 482. 
A positive morality, we there read, is one which is true and 
demonstrable; on the other hand morality is essentially prac- 
tical, whereas truth is speculative, and, as such, has nothing to 
do with practice. Much of the book is occupied with the solu- 
tion of this antinomy. But to make — as M. Belot does not make 
— the distinction between the sense in which une morale vraie 
means "a true ethical theory," and that in which these words 
mean "moral conduct which is truly moral," is to see that this 
is a purely verbal puzzle. The other merits, in addition to truth, 
which he seems to intend to claim for his view by calling it "posi- 
tive," are those of being scientific and practical. These terms 
he uses in a number of different senses, of which perhaps the 
most important may be distinguished as follows: (1) In the 
first place, he does at times seem inclined, in his desire to escape 
the odious charge of being "theoretical," to deny that his is a 
"theory" at all : the language in which he blames other philoso- 
phers sometimes implies that it is unscientific to hold any theory 
about morality, because morality is and must be wholly practical. 
But, for this self-contradictory position, we frequently find M. 
Belot substituting, as apparently its equivalent, the view (2) that 
his theory is scientific because it is based on induction from facts, 
unlike the theories of metaphysicians, which, setting a principle 
above facts, are necessarily unscientific. But in supposing that 
his opponents prefer to ignore facts M. Belot is mistaken. All 
philosophers appeal, as he does, to what — for whatever reason — 
they think facts, the only difference being that the supposed facts 
are of a different kind in the case of different philosophers. On 
the whole, however, what M. Belot seems most anxious to main- 
tain is, not merely that his theory is superior to others in being 
based on facts, but (3) that any sound ethical theory must be 
based on facts of a particular kind — the facts, namely, of "ex- 
perience." Indeed the rejection of the a priori in favor of the 
empirical (though without any attempt to define these notions) 
is the dominant note of his work, and his general standpoint may 
be roughly described as utilitarianism modified by socialism. 
"Morality," he insists, "is founded on society;" and the main 
ground of his defense (ch. II) of the Utilitarians against the 
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criticism of modern sociologists seems to be his agreement with 
J. S. Mill in holding that it is the consequences of an action which 
invest it with the property of being right or wrong. Unfortu- 
nately, far from analyzing the difficulties that cluster round this 
view, he introduces an element of incoherence by a confused 
formula as to the end of moral action. The end, according to 
him, is the general interest; and his recognition of the claims of 
the individual conscience leads him to define this further as not 
the happiness of society (he is not a Hedonist) , but as the absolute 
will of society in general (p. 189). Now not only is this an 
abstraction of the kind that he himself constantly condemns, but 
it is very like the doctrine of those sociologists whom he blames 
for postulating a social consciousness independent of that of 
individuals. Another attempt to give precision to his concep- 
tion of "end" occurs in chapter I, where the fact that the end 
of moral action must be rational tempts him to define society by 
means of the motion of rationality: society which is not rational 
is not really society. But hence a circular argument ; for on page 
185 he says that to call a morality true (i. e., rational) means 
that it is universally acceptable, thus using the notion of society 
to define rationality. Again the question, discussed at some length, 
of the criterion of morality is fertile in confusion, because it does 
not occur to M. Belot that to determine a criterion is not the 
same thing as to provide a definition : he oscillates between the 
view that social utility — or what is thought to be useful — consti- 
tutes the morality of a rule, and the view that its utility — real 
or imagined — is a criterion of its morality. It may be conjectured 
that the former is his real view, since, in saying (p. 206) that 
the moral judgment is sui generis and easily recognizable, he 
admits that a criterion, if it could be found, would be superfluous. 
Yet all that his instances prove (if they prove anything) is that 
utility is a criterion of morality. In any case, however, he has 
to admit (p. 256) that not all rules which are thought to be 
moral are really useful; and, as he apparently assumes through- 
out that a rule's being thought moral is the same thing as its 
being moral, this admission destroys the argument that utility 
either constitutes morality or is its criterion. What remains is 
the assertion that all rules which are thought to be useful to 
society — whether they really are so or not — are moral rules, a 
view of which the absurdity would be manifest if M. Belot 
did not regard it as identical with the view that "the general 
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interest" (clearly a loose expression for "what is thought to 
be the general interest") "has been the determining cause of 
the transformation of moral ideas." Now the statement that 
what is thought to be for the general interest is identical with what 
is thought to be moral, is clearly not the same as (indeed it is 
inconsistent with) this new statement that opinions about the 
general interest have always caused opinions about morality. The 
latter statement would have to be proved by considerations quite 
different from any which M. Belot adduces in its support on 
pages 340, seq.; and, even if proved, it would be irrelevant to his 
main view that utility is either a criterion or the definition of 
morality. 

Such are some of the confusions which pervade this book. The 
points in question are so fundamental that confusion on them 
seems almost entirely to denude M. Belot's work of value as a 
contribution to philosophy, in spite of the acuteness which he 
displays in discussing various topics of history and of contem- 
porary life. 

S. Waterlow. 
Rye, England. 



The Stoic Creed. By William L. Davidson, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1907. 

The amount of attention we in this country have had to spare 
for ancient philosophy has been chiefly given to Plato and 
Aristotle. Among other movements of that great period of 
speculative activity which have had by comparison but meagre 
treatment, can be mentioned the Stoic philosophy. Contrasted, 
also, with the mass of scholarly and thoughtful work on this 
subject done in Germany and France, the British output shrinks 
to the slimmest dimensions. The neglect thus indicated cannot, 
as Professor Davidson's book makes clear, be put down to the 
absence either of difficulties to tempt the ingenious interpreter or 
of robust and stimulating thinking to attract the philosopher. 
At any rate the fact of the poverty of British literature on this 
topic stands, and it has been rightly seized by our author as his 
opportunity. And he has taken advantage of it to furnish us 
with a more thorough treatment of Stoicism than has hitherto 



